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this army of sick. Out of three cavalry regiments, only
a hundred men could mount their horses. People shook
their heads gloomily, and Scinde became known far
and wide as the Unhappy Valley. Amid all this misery,
while "the land in its length and breadth was an
hospital," as Napier described it, we find him never
giving in for a moment, working at his plans for justice,
repression of outrage, irrigation, roads, bridges, moles,
harbours, and embankments as though he was enjoying
the health-giving breezes of the Cephalonian mountains.
Wonderful now to read are the plans and visions of
the future that then floated before his mind. " Suez,
Bombay, and Kurachee will hit Calcutta hard before
twenty years pass," he writes, "but Bombay will
beat Kurachee, and be the Liverpool if not the London
of India." Nor has the pestilence stilled in his heart
dreams of further conquest. "How easily, were I
absolute," he says, " could I conquer all these countries
and make Kurachee the capital. With the Bombay
soldiers of Meanee and Hyderabad I could walk through
all the lands. I would raise Beloochee regiments,
pass the Bolan in a turban, and spread rumours of a
dream and the prophet. Pleasant would be the banks of
the Helmund to the host of Mahomedans who would
follow any conqueror." So passed the winter of 1844.
Before the cool season was over, the troops had re-
gained comparative health, and were better able
to face the terrible summer. May and June came, as
usual bringing sunstroke, disease, and death in their
train, but for Napier the hot season of 1844 had
something worse in store. His ChieffLord Ellenborough,
was suddenly recalled by the East India Directors.